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WHY YOU 

SHOULD 

CHOOSE A 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
SUPER-SERVICE 
SWITCHBOARD 


Plan now to modernize your exchange, either with new dial or 
manual equipment. If your choice is manual, select a Stromberg- 
Carlson Super-Service Switchboard. 


Operating companies and subscribers alike are quick to appreciate 
the increased speed and accuracy provided by the 21 outstanding 
features built into this efficient switchboard. 


Let your Stromberg-Carlson representative explain to you the 21 
reasons why you should choose a Stromberg-Carlson Super- 
Service Switchboard. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


Factory, General Offices: Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago 6, Kansas City 8, San Francisco 3 
In Canada: Stromberg-Carlson Company Limited, Toronto 





Operator’s Secret Service—pre 
the operator from listening up 
established connection. 


Audible Busy Test—guards agi 
connecting a party with a busy | 
distinctive clicks are heard in th 
erator’s ear when she touches 
thimble of the called party’s mul 
with the tip of a calling plug. 


Reverting Busy Test with Te 
informs the operator when s! 
making a busy test uponalinew 
on one subscriber is attempt 
obtain a connection with ant 
subscriber upon his own line. 


Operator’s Cut-In — connect 

operator with the calling part 
instant an answering cord is plu 
into the calling party’s line. Thi 
ture also eliminates the listening 
and disconnects the operator ! 
the cord circuit the instant the 

ing is started. 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 


FOR EASY INSTALLATION 
TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


Millions of feet of G-E Telephone Wire are constantly providing 
economical service for telephone customers all over the country. 

G-E Telephone Wire is built to rigid specifications. It is easy to 
install and it can be depended upon to give years of trouble-free 
service. An alloy-coated copper used in the manufacture of all G-E 
Telephone Wire makes it easy to bend and form. Connections are 
simple and quick. 

G-E Telephone Wire is available in two or three conductor as- 
semblies. It has a glazed cotton finish for indoor use and a heavy 
braid, mica-flake, weatherproof finish for outdoor use. 

For more information, write to Section W453-4, Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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THE KEY TO PRECISION 


The ALIGNMENT BRACKET is die-cast to exact 
form and dimension using a non-magnetic 
alloy. With it firmly in place, the coils are 
locked in position on their respective cores 
and the various other elements of the assembly 
are held in proper relationship. 


This part provides the principle means for the 
control of speedy and accurate assembly proc- 
esses. With it, precision of manufacture is as- 
sured, and the many dimensional relationships 
of the relay parts are maintained. 


Our ability to use small elements in the relays is 
fundamental to this system. Close tolerances 
are essential. The accuracy provided by the 
ALIGNMENT BRACKET is a factor in the ac- 
complishment of our objective, a system which 
insures 


Operational Perfection 
with 


Minimum Space Requirements 








The NORTH ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 


Galion « Ohio 
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WHAT DOES NOISE COST 
Your Jelephone Exchange? 


By M. A. SMITH* 


used acoustical treatment in their 
exchanges report the usefulness of 
direct noise absorption with such gen- 


T ised scousti companies that have 


eralities as: “The quiet obtained is 
beneficial;” “We wouldn’t be without 
it;” “We always will include sound 


conditioning in any building or remod- 
eling program;” none of which may be 
considered as fully sufficient reasons to 
warrant expenditures for the suppres- 
sion of noise by any but the most opu- 
lent of business enterprises. Yet, the 
frequency and consistency with which 
telephone companies have made appli- 
cations of acoustical materials indicate 
that noise actually is a commensurable 
and contributing factor in the expense 
of operating an exchange. 

In 1930 the Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
made a real investigation of the value 
of quiet in offices under fully controlled 
conditions.** Records of employe per- 
formance for a full year in untreated 
rooms were compared with the perform- 
ance of the same group for a second 
year after sound absorbents had been 
applied to suitable areas—and then, as 
a check, the effectiveness of the absorb- 
ents was reduced by covering them with 
plasterboard. The figures in this re- 
port are interesting: Errors committed 
by typists, which were reduced 29 per 
cent after acoustical treatment, in- 
creased 12 per cent when the noise con- 
dition partially was restored. The 
errors of comptometer operators de- 
creased 52 per cent with quiet, and in- 





*The author is recognized as an authority in archi- 
tectural acoustic engineering, with which he has been 
identified for 20 years. 


_ 


‘‘Measuring a Cost of Noise in the Office.’ An 
atéron delivered before the National Office Manage- 
ment Association by Peter B. Griswold. (A copy of 
this address will be sent to anyone interested in read- 
ing it—Editor.) 
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Well-known acoustic engineer discusses benefits of install- 


ing sound absorbing material in telephone offices. 


This 


article should be kept on file for use in the postwar period 


when construction or rehabilitation of exchange buildings 


can be resumed. Many companies have indicated they 


plan to soundproof certain noisy rooms in their exchanges. 


creased 37 per cent with the return to 
noise conditions. 


One of the minimum betterments due 
to acoustical treatment, reported by the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., was an in- 
crease of 8.8 per cent in the personal 
efficiency of dictating machine operat- 
ors. If we assume that each dictating 
machine operator occupies approxi- 
mately 60 sq. ft. of floor space, and that 
she is paid the minimum wage of $16 
per week, then an annual saving due to 
the increase in efficiency would be 
$732.16 for a group of 10, or $73.21 per 
employe. The acoustical treatment at 
40 cents per sq. ft., since, obviously, the 
floor and ceiling are equal in area, 
would cost about $24 per employe. The 
saving per employe of $73.21 per year 
obviously would amortize this charge 
in about three months and after the 
first three months, would yield a profit 
from the room of approximately $700 
a year, realized through better, more 
efficient service or by reassigning the 
excess personnel to relieve shortages in 
other departments of the business. 

Such figures must be recognized since 
they are excellent examples of the 
truth that often it is possible to save 
money by spending money. 

The obvious benefits of acoustical 
treatment in business offices, established 


by the Aetna report immediately are 
applicable to those locations in tele- 
phone exchanges where dictating ma- 
chines, bookkeeping machines, punch 
tabulating machines, checking opera- 
tions and similar devices or operations 
exist, which are normal to many busi- 
But what can we say about 
those operations which are peculiar to 
the telephone industry and always more 
closely associated with sound and one’s 
ability to hear correctly? Is there a 
definite relationship between the effi- 
ciency of the operations in a telephone 
exchange and the noise levels in the 
rooms in which they are conducted? 


nesses. 


The process of obtaining such figures, 
if we followed the Aetna report as a 
guide, would involve careful measure- 
ment of errors occurring in each of the 
variety of special rooms or work spaces 
devoted to purely telephone purposes 
successively under (1) untreated, (2) 
treated and (3) under as complete a 
return to the original noisy condition 
as possible. 

Without such data, the sort of fig- 
ures management would like to have as 
a guide before undertaking installation 
of acoustical treatment on any scale 
cannot be given, but one can, by com- 
paring situations of the kind, conclude 
that the chances of such experiments 
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establishing facts of importance to the 
economic operation of telephone ex- 
changes are exceptionally high. 

Increases in the personal efficiency 
of employes who must hear well and 
correctly in order to work with suffi- 
cient speed and accuracy are largely 
dependent on four things: (1) Intelli- 
gence; (2) possession of normal hear- 
ing ability; (3) the loudness of the 
sounds they must hear; (4) the height 
of the noise level in the room in which 
they work. 


Of these necessities for proper oper- 
ations in a sound business, the first two 
are obtainable through care in the per- 
sonnel department; the signal strength 
is pretty well standardized; the noise 
level can be measured and, if found 
excessive, reduced by the installation 
of acoustical absorbents which would 
be self-amortizing and quickly profit- 
able. 

When the loudness of the telephone 
signal as heard by an operator is safely 
above the “masking level” of the noise 
in the room, the signal will be suffi- 
ciently audible for efficient operation. 
But when the noise in the room is 
higher than the masking level, then one 
can expect the operator to request repe- 
tition of the signal on a higher level, 
or take a chance and possibly commit 
an error. In either case efficiency drops. 
Requests for repeats on telephone cir- 
cuits lengthen the time of the call and 
unnecessarily tie up circuits, reduce 
operating efficiency and lower the grade 
of service to subscribers. 

The noise level in a room results 
from a combination of two things: (1) 
Extraneous noise coming into the room, 
particularly for exchanges located in 
the noisy section of a community, and 
(2) noise which is created by the op- 
eration within the room. 

In a room with plastered walls and 
ceilings, linoleum, rubber tile or hard- 
wood floors, sounds created within the 
room lose, roughly, but 3 per cent of 
their energy at each impact with the 
room boundaries. Even though sound 
travels approximately 1,100 ft. per 
second, striking the walls, floor and 
ceiling of the room many times, so 
little of its energy is absorbed at each 
impact that it continues to be audible 
in the room for several seconds after 
its creation. The time required for a 
sound of fixed loudness and pitch to 
decay to inaudibility in a room is 
known as the “reverberation time” of 
the room. Obviously, in rooms that are 
excessively reverberant, if sounds are 
produced continuously at short in- 
tervals, the remnants of many sounds, 
each varying in loudness, exist in the 
room at every instant. 


If we add the total of such remnants 
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TOTAL SQUARE FOOT FLOOR AREA 
OF THE ROOM IN THOUSANDS 
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REDUCTION IN DECIBELS 














Fig. 1. Noise level reduction in decibels re- 
ceived when ceilings of a room 11 ft. in ceiling 
height are sound treated. 


at any one instant, it can be shown that 
the resulting loudness frequently is 10 
or more decibels higher than that of 
the loudest individual sound which oc- 
curred in the room. Since this increase 
in noise is due to the highly sound 
reflective character of the building 
materials composing the room bound- 
aries, if we cover the ceiling with sound 
absorbent materials of proper absorp- 
tive ability, the sounds more quickly 
lose their energy, the reverberation 
time reduces and the loudness drops. In 
rooms that are excessively reverberant, 
the noise level due to reverberation is 
again elevated because people using the 
room must talk louder than the exist- 
ing level to be heard. 

Fig. 1 gives a close approximation of 
the noise level reduction in decibels re- 
ceived when the ceilings of a room 11 
ft. in ceiling height are treated with 
materials of various sound absorbing 
powers. 

To use the chart in Fig. 1, proceed 
vertically from the floor area in the 
room to the curve which represents the 
coefficient of absorption of the acousti- 
cal material selected; then horizontally 
to the left edge where the reduction, in 
decibels, may be read. 

To produce this chart it was neces- 
sary to assume an average relationship 
between the length and width of the 
room. More accurate determinations of 
the reduction can be made by means of 
the formula: 


Noise level reduction in db = 10 logy 


In such calculations, the use of a coeffi- 
cient of .03 sound absorbing units per 
square foot for the average materials 
of construction will not lead one astray 
in the average business office, unless 
there are areas of carpets, sound ab- 
sorbing draperies, ventilating grilles, 
etc. in the room; if such do exist, pro- 
vision must be made for the absorption 
afforded by them in any such calcula- 
tions. 


The reduction in the sound level jg 
not directly proportional to the amount 
of sound absorption introduced, but to 
the logarithm of its absorbing power. 
In the acoustical design of any room jn 
an exchange, one should carefully de. 
termine the total amount of absorbing 
power required to produce the desired 
reduction in noise level. Since the rate 
of the effect diminishes with each addi- 
tion to the absorbing power, it is poor 
economy to use more treatment than is 
required. 

It is usual to base such estimates on 
the arithmetical average of the four 
absorption coefficients for the octaves 
from 256 to 2,048 cycles per second of 
the material selected. This average js 
called the “noise reduction coefficient” 
and is so reported for all the better 
known sound absorbents in the bulletin 
of the Acoustical Materials Association, 

In rooms of small cubic capacity it 
may be necessary to use both wall and 
ceiling treatment or an absorbent of 
higher efficiency. In larger rooms, ceil- 
ing treatment alone should suffice. 

It is not possible to set ideal sound 
levels for specific exchange rooms with 
any data available to the author. 

The level of the incoming signal is 
within the control of the sender and on 
request usually can be raised by him 
so the signal can be received intel- 
ligibly, even in a very noisy operating 
room, It seems obvious, then, that any 
reduction in the noise level in an oper- 
ating room should make those signals, 
which before the reduction of the noise 
level were just below the masking 
point, audible without a request for 
repetition. There is, therefore, an ad- 
vantage to be obtained from any re 
duction in the noise level. 

Whether such a reduction is com- 
mercially advantageous would depend 
entirely on careful measurement of the 
gain in increased operational efficiency 
as described previously. One company 
makes it a general practice not to treat 
rooms unless their loudness levels are 
above 60 db, feeling that the service is 
not sufficiently affected to commercially 
justify the expense of the necessary 
acoustical treatment at lower levels. 


Total absorption after treatment 


Total absorption before treatment 


Measurements made in the fully 
treated private exchange room, Fig. 2, 
which contains a small, but very busy, 
two-position automatic switchboard, 
handling over 300 house telephones and 
34 trunk connections with the telephone 
company, of which 15 are assigned to 
automatic switching and 19 for the 
manual operation of the board, show 
variations in noise level from 36 to 38 
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db during normal operations with an 
occasional peak, when operators drop 
unpadded jacks, that runs up to 41 db. 
The experience of the operators in this 
room proves that it provides a degree 
of quiet that is more than safe, but no 
quantitative figures on the degree of 
betterment produced exist, nor any use- 
ful information that would establish 
an ideal noise level. 


The equipment room containing the 
automatic switching apparatus for this 
installation is immediately adjacent to 
the switchboard room and separated 
from it by a 3-in. gypsum tile parti- 
tion, properly plastered. The equipment 
room noise level frequently reaches 65 
db where the facilities are in normal 
use. The gypsum block partition is 
amply sound insulative, but an acousti- 
cally weak, ordinary panelled wooden 
door permits some of the noise of the 
equipment room to enter the operators’ 
space. This readily detected 
by the operators and is complained of, 
as well as a hum produced by a trans- 
former which reduces the incoming DC 
voltage to telephone levels. 


noise is 


A 3-in. solid wooden door without 
panels containing an automatic self- 
stop, which would project against the 
sill when the door is closed, and rubber 
stops around the door’s periphery, so 
adjusted that one would have to forci- 
bly push it against the stops to lock it, 
readily would take care of the low dif- 
ference of noise levels between the two 
If the difference in level were 
greater, it might be necessary to sub- 


rooms. 


Fig. 3. Large switchboard room with ceiling treated with sound absorbing material. 
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Fig. 2. Fully treated private exchange room. 


stitute a so-called soundproof door, or 
even construct a sound lock typical of 
those used in radio stations at this 
point to secure complete isolation for 
the operators’ room. 

It is common knowledge that some 
varieties of sound irritate because they 
are unmusical or disconcerting in na- 
ture; reducing them aids concentration 
and performance. A measure of this 
sort of annoyance is not available, but 
its acceptance is so general that it alone 





seems a sufficient reason for spending 
money by office managers. Tests similar 
to those made by Aetna might estab- 
lish similar usefulness for telephone ex- 
changes, even if no effort is made to 
place the reason for the improvement 
on masking, annoyance, or any of the 
ways in which unwanted sound affects 
our well-being, or our personal effi- 
ciency. Proof of consistently main- 
tained increases in employe efficiency, 
under quieter conditions, should justify 
expenditures with which to produce the 
quiet if the cost of so doing can be 
amortized by the degree of gain in ac- 
curacy and speed of service. 

From the above discussion, it would 
seem that there are many rooms in the 
average exchange which 
should be suspicioned of causing mea- 


telephone 


surable losses in efficiency and where 
reductions in the noise level would in- 
crease speed and 


reduce errors to a 


point where even greater monetary 
advantages would accrue to the ex- 


change than those which we know are 
obtainable in business offices. 

Among the places where such treat- 
ment should prove profitable we may 
list : 


Corridors (as conductors of noise 
from noisy rooms to quiet rooms) 

Switchboard rooms 

Service observation rooms 

Monitoring rooms 

Short wave radio repeater rooms 

Local test desk rooms 

Repair clerk rooms 

Radio program rooms 

Information operator rooms 

Directory rooms 


In all of the above categories we find 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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Patrick, and Poage bills) to set up 

special federal lending machinery 
to aid the postwar expansion and im- 
provement of rural telephones are still 
marking time in Congressional com- 
mittees, with no present indication as 
to when they may stir again. The pros- 
pective trip out of the country by Sen. 
Lister Hill of Alabama, one of the 
sponsors of such bills, would seem to 
imply that his particular measure is 
not showing marked signs of life—for 
awhile, anyway. 


Tes THREE bills in Congress (Hill, 


But steady progress is being made 
within the Independent telephone in- 
dustry, itself, toward examining all 
possible alternatives to legislative ac- 
tion to secure financial assistance for 
providing rural telephone service. Per- 
haps, in the end, it will be found that 
there is no alternative to some form of 
legislative action — not necessarily in 
the form of the Hill-Patrick-Poage 
bills—but in some measure which will 
definitely establish the mechanics and 
policy on federal lending. 

Yet, the available means already un- 
covered are quite promising. It is cer- 
tainly worth the effort being made by 
some state telephone groups and by the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association to explore all avenues of 
approach, technical as well as financial. 
Farmer telephone surveys are being 
made by various groups in the field. 
Experiments are being made in the 
Bell Laboratories. Committeemen in 
Washington, D. C., and elsewhere are 
combing through volumes and regula- 
tions to see what the law already al- 





Rural telephone legislation marking time in Congress. . . . 


Possibilities of securing loans for rural service expansion 


from existing government agencies, without legislation, 
discussed by Mr. Welch. 


lows and provides in the way of assist- 
ance or possible assistance. 

Sum total result of all this effort 
should be a wealth of information on 
the subject, if nothing more. To date, 
the results are a little confusing. Re- 
actions vary. The tentative conclusion 
of one southern state group (whose 
report, as yet unreleased, cannot be 
further identified at this time) is to 
the effect that “if you give the farmer 
decent service, he’ll not mind paying 
a fair price for it’”—going on to indi- 
cate that any rehabilitation loans made 
to telephone companies ought to be re- 
stricted carefully to insure completely 
new, sound and adequate equipment, 
rather than frittering the money away 
trying to patch up basically defective 
plant which has made so many farmers 
give up their service in disgust. 

Other reactions seem to lean towards 
the theory that farm service wouldn’t 
pay out as profitable business at any 
reasonable rate—which would seem to 
postulate some form of public subsidy 
or “carrying” by urban service (hardly 
an encouraging outlook). 

But, on the credit side, it has been 
found out, for example, that cheap 
loans already are available for farmer 


mutual and co-op telephone companies 
which want to build or renew farm 
telephone facilities—through the Farm 
Credit Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

What about small commercial tele- 
phone companies? How about loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration? Serious attention to this 
possibility was given some weeks ago 
by the Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, whose wide-awake activities de- 
serve special recognition. Early in 
March, Warren B. Clay of Hutchinson, 
Minn., president of the Minnesota asso- 
ciation, wrote to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, pointing out the 
need for loans to small telephone com- 
panies for rural service financing and 
the desirability of such activities from 
the public point of view. On March 13, 
Mr. Clay received the following letter 
from the RFC, which your correspond- 
ent is privileged to reproduce: 


Mr. Warren B. Clay, President 
Minnesota Telephone Association 
512 Hamm Building 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota 
Dear Mr. Clay: 

This acknowledges receipt of your 
letter of March 6, 1945, in which you 
make reference to the recent announce- 
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ment of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, relating to its program of 
participating with banks to the extent 
of not more than 75 per cent in new 
loans which they may make to business 


enterprises. 


It is noted that you are interested in 
behalf of a number of Independent tele- 
phone companies in your state, which 
would require new capital for modern- 
ization and improvement of plant and 
equipment, and that you desire to know 
whether loans for this purpose would 
be considered. 


Loans of this character made by 
banks under the requirements of the 
blanket participation agreement, which 
provide, among other things, that the 
loan be secured by collateral having an 
appraised value satisfactory to the 
bank in excess of the amount of loan, 
will be covered by the participation 
agreement if the lending bank so de- 
sires. 

Should you desire further informa- 
tion, it is suggested that you commu- 
nicate with the RFC Loan Agency in 
the McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn., which services the territory in 
which you are located. Mr. China R. 
Clarke, manager, will be glad to give 
you every cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Charles B. Henderson 
(Chairman) 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


For the purpose of giving telephone 
companies in other sections throughout 
the country similar information regard- 
ing the local RFC offices, your corre- 
spondent has acquired a list of local 
RFC offices, together with their re- 
spective addresses. If you are inter- 
ested in exploring the RFC matter in 
your neighborhood, write to the party 
listed below who is nearest to your 
headquarters. The list follows: 


RFC Headquarters 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Boston 9, Mass. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Dallas 1, Tex. 

Denver 2, Colo. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
Helena, Mont. 
Houston 2, Tex. 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
New Orleans 12, La. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Omaha 2, Neb. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Portland 5, Ore. 
Richmond 19, Va. 

St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
San Antonio 5, Tex. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Seattle 4, Wash. ; 
Spokane 8, Wash. 
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E. W. Long 


J. A. Fraser 


J. Fort Abell 


J. C. Eagen 


W. B. Cloe 


O. M. Green 


Local Director 


M. E. Everett 


John J. Hagerty 
John A. Campbell, Jr. 
Peter I. Bukowski 


L. B. Glidden 

Ross L. Hudson 
Arthur J. Fushman 
Leon E. Choquette 
W. I. Phillips 

Fred H. Farwell 
Albert L. Strong 
J. W. Jarrett 
Hector C. Haight 


China Clarke 

J. M. Gardenhire 
George W. Robertson 
Thomas J. Ahearn, Jr. 


Herbert S. Daniel 
E. Raymond Scott 
William Kennedy 


B. Glenn Gulledge 
Gerald L. Leaver 
Lucius C. Andrews 
John S. McCullough, Jr. 
Richard M. Price 


The special committee of the USITA 
headed by its vice president, Richard 
A. Lumpkin, has, of course, been busy 
exploring the RFC possibility from the 
national, or Washington, D C., end. 
Inasmuch as the USITA committee is 
still in the process of negotiation with 
RFC from a somewhat different angle 
of approach, discussion and comment 
about its work must naturally be de- 
ferred pending developments which can 
be more definitely reported. Suffice it 
to say that the USITA committee is 
very much on the job and working hard 
at it. 


It is important, of course, that this 
problem of bringing telephone service 
to the farmers should be thus attacked 
from all angles, state and national, in 
the field, in the laboratory, in the law 
library, and in bankers’ conference 
rooms and elsewhere. With reference 
to the RFC loans, however, this writer 
is inclined to the belief that a more 
generous view of the rural telephone 
objective by those in charge of RFC 
policy-making will have to be taken, 
before that great lending agency can 
prove really helpful to the average 
small telephone company. 


We know, of course, as the above 
Clay-Henderson correspondence re- 
veals, that RFC loans through local 
banks are permissible. As a matter of 
fact, this writer knows of a few cases, 
not many, where telephone companies 
actually have received RFC loans. The 
terms naturally vary with the factors 
in individual case applications. But 


Local Address 
Healey Bldg. 
Comer Bldg. 
10 Post Office Square 
Wilson Bldg., W. Third St. 
208 S. La Salle St. 


Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Post Bldg. 
607 Shelby St. 


Rusk Bldg., 723 Main St. 
Western Union Bldg. 


Pyramid Bldg. 

Pacific Mutual Bldg. 
Lincoln Bank Bldg. 
McKnight Bldg. 
Nashville Trust Co. Bldg. 
Richards Bldg. 

70 Pine St. 

Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Woodmen of the World Bldg. 
1528 Walnut St. 

Pittock Block 

Richmond Trust Bldg. 
Victoria Bldg. 

Dooly Bldg. 

Alamo National Bldg. 
200 Bush St. 

Dextor Horton Bldg. 
Columbia Bldg. 


Power Block, P. O. Box 177 


Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 





the interest rate on these loans (4 to 6 
per cent) is not such as to constitute 
cause for any optimism. The terms 
have been rather short — making the 
amortization installments pretty stiff 
and much too close for comfort of the 
average small company faced with the 
necessity for taking on such an obli- 
gation for a farm service program. 


The RFC officials, of course, are 
bound by precedent and policy which 
so far has emanated from that famous 
banker mind of Jesse Jones, until re- 
cently head of RFC. For that, the 
country’s taxpayers as a whole can be 
grateful. But there have been “special 
departures” from the RFC’s general 
policy of making loans on just about 
the same terms (or maybe a little bet- 
ter) as a well-run bank would make 
them. 


The regular RFC policy, of course, 
has no trucking with “socially desir- 
able” consequences. From the banker’s 
point of view a loan is an investment, 
to be paid back with interest — the 
higher the interest, the better. Talk 
to a banker about the “socially desir- 
able” point of view, and he probably 
will hem and haw and begin to look 
at his wristwatch. Socially desirable 
factors are not the business of bankers 
—not regular bankers. 


But the fact remains that “social” 
factors do enter into the making of 
federal loans—yes, RFC loans. It’s not 
generally understood that REA loans 
come from RFC. REA gets the money 
on 1% per cent loans from RFC and, 
in turn, makes the loans at 2 per cent 
to the farmer co-operatives, and to a 
mighty few private power companies 
which have been able to get them 
through REA. Why has RFC made an 
exception in the case of REA co-ops 
in lending money at such cheap rates 
of interest? Because a special act of 
Congress directed RFC to do so. Con- 
gress thought it socially desirable for 
the farmers to have electricity and that 
such work should be financed by cheap 
federal over terms (35 
years). 


loans long 


Furthermore, REA has extra money 
and staff to give the co-ops a lot of 
side-dish benefits “for free,” in the form 
of legal, engineering, bookkeeping and 
other managerial advice. If the pending 
Lucas Bill goes through Congress, REA 
will give the co-ops free blueprint sur- 
vey service, which is something like 
getting an architect’s plans thrown in 
gratis with a construction job. 


Now if it is so socially desirable for 
the farmer to have electricity that we 
can depart from RFC banker policy 
to the extent of cutting the loan rate 
down in the case of REA co-ops, it 
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certainly should not take much argu- 
ment to show that it is equally socially 
desirable to bring the farmer telephone 
service. But it need not take an act 
of Congress to do this. It would simply 
take a directive from the President or 
a decision by the board of RFC. Fur- 
thermore, it would not take a special, 
new and expensive tax-eating federal 
bureau to operate the program. There 
is no reason why RFC couldn’t admin- 
ister the loans itself, merely trimming 
the interest rates and fixing up the 
terms and restrictions. 

RFC has made a number of such de- 
partures from its generally rather con- 
servative loan policy in the case of 
war requirements. The Shipshaw hy- 
droelectric development of the Sague- 
nay River in Canada, which is owned by 
a private corporation (and a Canadian 
corporation, at that), was built with 
the use of RFC funds at exceptionally 
low interest rates. The justification 
given by Mr. Jones when RFC financ- 
ing of Shipshaw was attacked in Con- 


If the RFC were to look on the rural 
telephone situation in this manner, it 
might see its way clear to make a pol- 
icy change along this line: Consider the 
fact that we subsidize the farmer in 
many other ways and have been doing 
it for years. The government insures 
farm crops at less than cost. The tax- 
payer generally subsidizes rural edu- 
cation, and—through a liberal road- 
building policy—subsidizes rural trans- 
portation. To the extent that REA 
loans are cheaper than comparable 
bank loans, we subsidize rural electri- 
fication. 

Why, then, should there be a policy 
distinction between rural transporta- 
tion and rural communication (farm 
telephones), or between rural electri- 
fication and rural communication? A 
left-wing objection to such a line of 
reasoning from those quarters who hate 
to see a federal dollar marching one 
inch ahead of a federal bureaucracy 
moving in behind it, is that the tax- 
payers’ money should not be handed 





be the real beneficiaries. Indeed, the 
administration of such policy (by a 
combination of RFC-private company 
loans) would insure that rural telephony 
would be accomplishd in the most eeo- 
nomic way. The private company 
would have to pay the loan back, of 
course, and the federal taxpayer, by 
subtracting the difference between an 
RFC liberal loan and an ordinary bank 
loan, would know precisely what the 
transaction has cost the government, 
He writes that amount (and no more) 
off, accordingly, against the rural ben- 
efits accomplished. The telephone com- 
pany continues as a taxpaying produc- 
tive entity, paying its own way and 
standing on its own feet. 

But the minute a public operating 
agency enters the picture, the old gravy 
train starts; the federal taxpayer never 
knows and never could know how much 
the whole party was going to cost. 
What’s worse, the party never stops. 
It just keeps rolling along. Subsidy 
borrows subsidy and covers up more 


By 


gress was to the effect that it was for Ut on such liberal terms to commer- subsidy. Tax exemption features also 
the good of the national defense that ‘i@! companies organized for profit. If tend to absorb, if not offset, the social ain 
these facilities be built in Canada for it's a question of subsidy, they say, it advantages accrued. It is the much aR 
sntiine dese ehesiun ter Ameren will have to be done under public man- more expensive way of doing the same i 
aircraft production. That certainly —— ; . am ” on, 7 eae ee ee h 
: ; But that doesn’t follow at all, The of this country to encourage rural com- “si 
would seem to be a valid reason. But : . : . ¥ ’ : “ ‘1 
; actual subsidy in the case of a loan munication by subsidy, the established rul 
it also shows that there can be such a to a business managed telephone com- companies are in a position to do the 
thing as a valid reason for RFC mak- pany would only be the difference be- job for a comparative song, as distin- 
ing a departure from its own general tween 1 or 2 per cent and 4 to 6 per guished from an interminable stream 
policy of conservative loans. (Then, cent interest. The loans could be so of treasury drainage that would be if 
of course, there’s lend-lease which is earmarked to insure that the farmers — started if we turn the job over to the 
more give than lend.) and not the telephone companies would politicians. 
Ve 
me 
ke 
c] 
>> After reading much of the available data on the bill in the last Congress to establish a al 
Rural Telephone Administration with an annual fund of $100,000,000 to loan to “persons, dt 
corporations, states, territories, and subdivisions and agencies thereof, municipalities, people’s di 
utility districts and cooperatives, non-profit or limited dividend associations of mutuals organized us 
under the laws of any state or territory - and, the Rural Electrification Administra- ti 
tion,” one wonders if any thought at all is being given to economy in federal spending in the al 
postwar years ahead. 

There certainly is no crying demand for public agencies to acquire telephone companies. ” 
The radio, the automobile and hard surfaced roads have made farmers less dependent on tele- 
phones than ever before. 

There is every indication that this telephone bill is being promoted from sources more ce 
interested in getting the government into business than in perpetuating private enterprise. | 
Government-owned projects are tax exempt and cut the tax revenues of every state. 9 

The farmer is being used as the excuse to extend the socializing process in the United t 


States from the electric industry to telephones. In a nation with more telephones than all the } 
rest of the world put together, there is no excuse for taking $100,000,000 a year of taxpayers’ a 
funds for political loaning to, or building of public or private telephone properties. This is a 
sample of the left-handed encouragement the political planners are giving private enterprise all 
along the line—as it runs the gantlet of reconversion, they raise the club of public competition 
at every turn to block its progress. —Industrial News Review. 


Prudence 


“It is by the goodness of God that in our country we have those three unspeakably precious 
things: Freedom of speech, freedom of conscience and the prudence never to practice either.” 


—MARK TWAIN 
TELEPHONY 
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PPROXIMATELY one out of 
Ace five telephones in the 


United States is owned and op- 


erated by an Independent telephone 
company. Of the 26,315,000 telephones 
in the United States at the end of 
1943, about 5,068,000 were operated by 
Independently-owned companies, or by 
rural or farm lines and systems. 


* * aK 


Someone has said, “‘Don’t oversleep 
if you want your dreams to come true.” 


* 


It now appears that the recently de- 
veloped electronic precipitation equip- 
ment may prove extremely useful in 
keeping the postwar telephone ex- 
change free of dust. These electronic 
air cleaners, it is claimed, will trap 
dust particles down to 1/250,000 in. in 
diameter. This dust eliminator, when 
used in connection with an air condi- 
tioning system, should prove an ideal 
arrangement and contribute much to- 
ward trouble-free central office equip- 
ment. 


It is claimed that less than 2 per 
cent of all industrial accidents are un- 
preventable “acts of God.” The other 
98 per cent can be eliminated through 
the use of ordinary common sense, the 
proper use of modern equipment and 
a strict enforcement of proved and 

ed safety measures. 


Engineers are now working on the 
design of immersion proof, portable 
telephone switchboards for field use. 
This problem may appear simple at 
first, though it does present many diffi- 
cult design features. One method tried 
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is to reverse the plugs and jacks. That 
is, the plugs are mounted in the face 
of the switchboard and the jacks are 
contained in the end of the cord. This 
arrangement permits sealing the face 
of the switchboard. Neon lamp signals 
also have been used to replace ring- 
down drops. The installation of visual, 
mechanical signals, mounted under 
plastic windows, also has been consid- 
ered and from present indications may 
prove desirable. The waterproofing of 
key levers is a most difficult task and 
the mounting of a push button op- 
erated key plunger under a metal bel- 
lows now appears to have possibilities. 
The shaft in the hand generator is 
sealed in a watertight bearing which 
has proved satisfactory. 

The statement, immersion proof, 
sounds easy, but to design and build a 
switchboard which can be dropped into 
the surf by a landing party, then fished 
out and set up on the beach and placed 
in immediate operation, is not an easy 
task, even for a good telephone man. 


* ‘ x“ 


A new instrument, known as a 
“Vari-Former,” offers extreme flexi- 
bility in AC voltage control and should 
be useful in some forms of telephone 





AC voltage control unit. 
























testing. With this instrument, voltage 
is continuously variable—without cir- 
cuit interruption—from zero to maxi- 
mum values. A_ self-aligning, solid 
silver contact, finger tip controlled by 
a single knob switch, provides small 
increment voltage change throughout 
the range of the device. No carbon 
brushes are used. Incremented increase 
is in the order of .75 volts or less. 

These units are autotransformers, 
designed to provide high efficiency and 
good regulation. They are available 
wound for constant current, or taper 
wound for current proportional to 
voltage. 


A soldier, returning from India, tells 
of a herd of wild trumpeting elephants 
which tore out seven miles of open wire 
telephone line in their wild dash. It is 
claimed that when an elephant points 
his trunk in the air and runs, trumpet- 
ing, he does not pay much attention to 
anything that may happen to be in his 
path. 


New York City’s first telephone di- 
rectory was published in 1876. This 
directory was so small, it was printed 
on one side of a sheet of paper. What 
a change between then and now. 


According to a recent edition of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, just before 
members of the Federal Communications 
Commission stepped into a plane for a 
trip to the Pacific Coast to investigate 
radio installations, Paul A. Porter, FCC 
chairman, laughingly told a friend: “An 
accident to this plane over the Rockies 
probably would put the radio industry 
50 years ahead.” 
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will take GOOD MEN 


and the best of telephone equipment — working together —to assure 
success in telephone management during the postwar years. 


We're thinking of your men—and ours. And of Strowger Automatic 
Telephone Equipment, which is recognized as “best'’ by the hundreds of 
Independent telephone men who know it through years of use. They'll 
tell you how well their specific needs have been met by such features as 
these: 


Small-unit design, which affords complete flexibility, and permits economical 
expansion to meet increased subscriber demand. 


Ruggedly built equipment, which operates smoothly for many years — permits 
unattended operation of small and medium-sized exchanges. 


Basic simplicity of circuits and operation, which makes for easy maintenance 
—thus keeps costs down. 


With all these features, Strowger Automatic Telephone Equipment also 
provides the kind of service that brings new subscribers, and earns rates 
which mean continued progress and prosperity. 


Strowger Automatic equipment—tested through years of actual service in 
good times and bad—provides the safest possible basis for your postwar 
plans. 


AUTOMATIC, ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Mokers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 
Distributors in U. S. and P ions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 











The Army-Navy "E" 
Pennant, with four stars 
for continued achieve- 
ment in production, 
flies over the plant of 
Automatic Electric 
Company. 
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Perviso, 
the Illinois Telephone Association 


and traffic editor 


and 


LARGE number of men 
women have been inducted 
the telephone industry since Pearl 


into 


Harbor. It is reasonable to assume 
that chief operators and other depart- 
ment heads, due to the pressure of busi- 
ness, have not been able to inform the 
inductees of the early history of tele- 
phony and other pertinent facts relat- 
ing to the work of supplying the com- 
munication needs of the nation. 

The Bell System and some of the 
larger Independent companies furnish 
inductees a booklet containing infor- 
mation about the employes’ jobs and the 
company. Beginning with a word of 
welcome, such topics as wages, vaca- 
tions, work periods, stability of the in- 
dustry, safety and a brief outline of 
the functions of the 
among the _ subjects 
these booklets. 


company are 


incorporated in 


To know something about the early 
history of the business in which you 
are employed, the company’s policies, 
working conditions and privileges ex- 
tended to employes, is helpful in any 
organization. It 
create 


has a 
interest in the pride in 
achievement and a desire to live up to 
the traditions established by the pio- 
neers in the industry. 


tendency to 
job, 


Recently, the United States 
pendent Telephone Association 
a pamphlet, entitled The 
Telephone Industry in the United 
States. It contains many items of in- 
terest for pioneers, who will remem- 
ber conditions related in the pamphlet, 
and for inductees and younger people 


Inde- 
issued 


Independent 


in the service who will find its con- 
tents interesting and enlightening. 


While it is primarily a history of In- 
dependent telephony, it also contains 
some information concerning the Bell 
System. 

The 
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statement that approximately 







one out of every five telephones in the 
United States is owned and operated 
by an Independent telephone company, 
and that 12,000 exchanges in the 
United States are operated by Inde- 
pendents, may be surprising to many 
experienced telephone people as well 
as to those recently inducted into the 
service. 

There have been several eras in the 
telephone industry: The development 
period, the competitive period, the con- 
solidation period and the present period. 

The USITA pamphlet covers these 
various stages in the industry. Two 
paragraphs are devoted to the Inde- 
pendent manufacturers and the part 
they have played in the advances in the 
telephone art. It is stated that switch- 
boards and telephones manufactured 
by the Independents are among the 
finest in the world and that their re- 
search laboratories are staffed by able 
engineers and physicists. Another 
stated fact, perhaps not commonly 
known, is that Independent manufac- 
turing companies were responsible for 
the development of the dial system. 

The first stage, the development 
period of the telephone industry, origi- 
nated from the basic patents granted 
to Alexander Graham Bell in 1876 and 
1877. “When these patents expired in 
1894,” the article states, “there were 
about 270,000 telephones in service in 
the United States. With the expiration 
of these patents, the field was open to 
all, and a large number of Independ- 
ent telephone companies soon sprang 
up.” 

This was the beginning of the second 
era in the telephone industry, the com- 
petitive period. Quoting from the pam- 
phlet, ““By about the end of 1915, there 
were some 5,300 Bell exchanges and 
16,000 Independent exchanges; in about 
1,000 places, Bell and Independent com- 


panies competed with each other. By 
this time, practical long distance teleph- 
ony also had been developed, the na- 
tionwide Bell System owning the major 
part of the long lines, and for several 
years there had been insistent demands 
from Independent companies, and from 
the public, for more complete inter- 
connection between companies, irre- 
spective of ownership. There also were 
the obvious complaints arising from the 
confusion of two or more telephone 
systems in those communities 
that condition existed.” 


where 


This stage marked the beginning of 
the consolidation period. Some Bell 
companies purchased certain competing 
Independent companies; certain other 
Independent companies purchased com- 
peting Bell exchanges, and certain 
competing Independent companies 
merged, or sold to one another. Today, 
there are only a few competing ex- 
changes in existence. 

“Toll lines owned and operated by 
Independent companies are inter-con- 
nected with neighboring companies and 
with the Bell toll network, which is 
nationwide in extent. Long distance 
traffic is freely interchanged between 
companies of the various ownerships, 
and provisions for routings and divi- 
sions of tariffs are covered by agree- 
ments between the various operating 
companies involved.” 

This brings us to the present era in 
the telephone industry, when you can 
lift your receiver and talk to anyone, 
anywhere in the United States. An era 
when telephone companies throughout 
the nation are making an essential con- 
tribution to the war effort, on the 
battle fronts and the home fronts. 
Years of research, experience and effort 
have made this remarkable achieve- 
ment possible. 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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In your business— 


How often do you write 
the same thing more than once? 


OU can cut the cost of repetitive writing 
—whether it be names, numbers, descrip- 
tions—in fact, any information whatsoever. 


Addressograph is the modern method of 
doing the tedious and expensive job of writ- 
ing repetitive information in both small and 
large offices and factories—does the job with 


Prices of hand model Addressographs begin 
at $12.50; electric models at $177.50. 
Illustrated is the Class 1900 Addressograph. 
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speed, accuracy, and economy. 
Addressograph methods are sim- 
plicity itself. And Addressograph 
flexibility enables it to be utilized 
with any system or routine. 
Addressograph helps speed 
factory production, slashes cost 
of writing business records, 








simplifies your distribution and customer 
contacts, saves on shipping and billing. 


Here is versatile equipment to aid you in 
every department that puts information on 
paper. Wherever time or money are important, 
Addressograph proves its service through 
savings. 


Our Research and Methods Department 
will gladly work with you—show you how 
Addressograph simplified business methods 
are being used by others in your field—both 
large and small. Telephone our local office or 
write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


FRADE -Maae ALE US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Muftigraph are Registered Trade Marks pf AddreasdRraph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Nebraska Commission Extends 
Independent's Rates for Year 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion recently extended until April 1, 1946, 
the emergency schedule of rates it had 
approved for the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in 1942, and 
which in 1943, and again in 1944, was 
extended for a year. The commission 
found that consideration of the matters 
submitted by the company “leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that under the 
conditions previously stated in the dis- 
cussion of these proceedings, and that 
in view of the emergency conditions 
brought about by the nation’s declara- 
tion of war, neither the applicant nor 
the commission is able to forecast with 
any degree of certainty the additional 
burdens and disturbances of business 
and services that may result during the 
war emergency... .” 

The company told the commission 
that the existing rates are necessary to 
assure the continuation of adequate 
and reasonable service; that the War 
Labor Board had directed a substantial 
increase in employes’ wages and the 
burden of internal revenue had _ in- 
creased salaries of the administrative 
group, and that these have increased 
wages on an annual basis of approx- 
imately $300,000. Increased toll rev- 
enues have made it possible to meet 
these increased costs. 


The commission found that net oper- 
ating income for the 12 months ending 
January 31, 1945, was $560,713, oper- 
ating revenues being $3,904,765 and 
operating expenses, $3,344,051; that 
studies submitted show that, compared 
with 1941, toll revenues have increased 
$530,000 and other revenues $376,600, 
the former figure being more than 
doubled; that revised toll contracts 
with the Bell company and connecting 
companies have yielded a net increase 
of $87,000 or 8.4 per cent of toll rev- 
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enues; that total local service revenues 
have increased $501,704, or 26.4 per 
cent; that toll revenues have increased 
$659,989 or 89.8 per cent; that total 
operating revenues have increased (all 
of these figures being comparisons with 
revenues before the original rate in- 
crease was ordered) $1,167,921, or 42.7 
per cent; that total operating expenses 
have increased $899,049 or 48 per cent. 
Recasting these figures on a different 
basis, the commission found that while 
the percentage of operating expenses to 
revenue was 68.45 per cent before the 
present schedule was put into effect 
and before wages were increased, they 
are now 71 per cent. The commission 
said that one of the air bases served 
by the company already has become 
inactive and that, depending on the for- 
tunes of war, others will follow, thus 
decreasing the applicant’s revenues. 


Vv 


Truckers Plan to Test 
Radio Routing System 

The radio communications committee 
of the American Trucking Association 
announced March 27 at a meeting in 
Chicago that it will establish radio 
experimental stations linking Chicago 
with near-by cities to test the use of 
radio in emergency routing of trucks 
and buses. 

The experimental stations will be 
equipped with 250-watt transmitters 
operating in a radius of 50 miles. Rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission told the _ truck 
operators to go ahead with their ex- 
periments, and said they would assign 
them several frequencies. After the 
tests the FCC will decide whether it 
will grant permanent wave lengths. 

The Greyhound Bus Lines will take 
part in the tests which will be made 
as soon as the equipment can be 
obtained. 


Nebraska Independent Files 
For Rate Increase 

Application has been filed with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
by the Hazard (Neb.) Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates for 
rural, residence and business tele- 
phones from $1.25 per month to $1.75, 
retaining the old discount rate of 25 
cents per month when paid before the 
10th of each month. The company has 
100 stations. 


In a letter to the commission, the 
secretary said that “Due to the lack of 
revenue to properly make the neces- 
sary repairs, our plant has become run 
down to the extent that in order to 
render normal service in the future, it 
will require an increased revenue suffi- 
cient to make the necessary plant re- 
pairs and replacements.” 


Vv 


Illinois Independent Granted 
Rate Increases 

The Clayton (Ill.) Telephone Co. was 
granted authority by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission to increase its rates 
for telephone service, effective April 1, 
as follows: 


Number 
of Net Annual Rates 
Classification Stations Present Proposed 
Individual, business 34 $24.00 $30.00 
Individual, 
residence ...... 98 18.00 24.00 
Four-party, 
residence ....... 60 15.00 21.00 


Switching service. .136 5.50 7.20 
Extension stations, 


NN. cn wits 4 Maes 9.00 
Extension stations, 
residence ....... 5 oe 6.00 
Extension bells.... 1 ha ee 3.00 
Vv 
Asks Rate Increase 
The Eagle (Neb.) Telephone Co. 


recently asked the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission for authority to in- 
crease all rates 25 cents per month, 
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stating that the company is forced to | 
metallicize part of its lines to eliminate 
interference from power lines and that | 
increased costs of operation and sup- 
plies make present schedules unremu- | 
nerative. 


Vv 


Minnesota Independent Increases | 
Monthly Rates 25 Cents 
The Taisey Telephone Co., Donnelly, 


Railroad & Warehouse Commission on 
March 26 to place in effect as of April 
1 the following rates and charges: 


| 
| 
Minn., was authorized by the Minnesota | 


Class of Service Present Proposed 
Net Rates Net Rates 

Individual line, 

ae $1.00 $1.25 
Individual line, 

residence ...... 1.00 1.25 
tural multi-party, 

residence ...... 1.00 1.25 


The Taisey company serves approx- 
imately 49 local and 60 rural stations 
in Stevens County. The book cost of 
the property useful in rendering serv- 
ice was listed as $4,000. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Iinois Commerce Commission 

April 3: Hearing on proposed ad- 
vance in rates for service rendered by 
Suburban Telephone Co., Dunlap. Post- 
poned from February 20. 

April 4: Hearing on proposed ad- 
vance in rates for service in Ransom 
and vicinity rendered by Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. of Allen. 











April 4: Hearing on applications of | 


Automatic Home Telephone Co., Pon- 
tiac; Wabash Telephone Co., Blooming- 
ton; Illinois Telephone Co., Jackson- 
ville; Illinois Central Telephone Co., 
Clinton, and Illinois Valley Telephone 
Co., Streator, for authority to enter 
into traffic agreements with telephone 
companies other than Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

March 6: Granted authority to Peo- 
ples Telephone Association, Athol, to 
make certain rate changes. OPA con- 
sideration given on March 23. 

March 27: Heard and advised appli- 
cation of Otis (Kan.) Telephone Co. 
for authority to make certain rate 
changes. 

April 9: Hearing on application of 
Jamestown (Kan.) Telephone Co., a 
corporation, for authority to make cer- 
tain rate changes. Postponed from 
March 30. 

April 19: Hearing on application of 
Wayne (Kan.) Independent Telephone 
Co., Ine., for authority to make certain 
rate changes. 

April 24: Hearing on application of 
Gorham (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain rate changes. 

May 8: Hearing on application of 
Farmers Telephone Association of 
Flush (Kan.) for aythority to make 
certain rate changes. 
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The quality cell preferred 
by telephone engineers 


Long Life 
Telephone 
DRY CELLS 


e Higher sustained voltage. 


e Longer life. 
e Rock-bottom economy. 


These qualities, more important 
now than ever before, are o> 
sured through the constant 
supervision of America's largest 
dry battery laboratory. 

Made by the makers of “Ever- 
“Air Cell" Operators 
Transmitter Batteries. 
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Cover 
Open 


a Raytheon 


Completely automatic in operation, 
batteries 


RectiChargeR connected to your 
n automatic A.C. — D.C. power 


provides a 
it is entirely avuto- 


supply system. Because 
matic and requires no attention, it is ideal for 
both unattended or central stations. Simply 
connect the RectiChargeR into the A.C. source 
output to batteries and it will 


and connect the : 
arged. Recti- 


keep the batteries fully ch 
ChargeRs — 
@ Keep batteries fully charged. 


@ Prevent overcharge and undercharge. 


@ Eliminate voltage variations. 


on 
@ Increase battery life as much as 40°/o- 


@ Reduce battery maintenance and inspec- 
tion to once or twice yearly. 

@ Complete range of units — 11/12 & 

22/24 cells... 1 to 12 amps... many 

models for 50 cycles input. 


Write for Bulletin DL 48-263B. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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Principles of Enduring Susiness 


EAL honest-to-goodness sincerity 

and old-fashioned square dealing 

with patrons and employes alike 
are the rocks to use in building business 
success today just as they always have 
They are equally important in 
the operation of a large telephone com- 
pany or a corner grocery store. 


been. 


These basic principles, often forgot- 
ten or under emphasized, must support 
the foundation of any business if its 
structure is to be enduring. Without 
them a business will crumble under the 
pressure of public disfavor and low 
company morale. 

American business management has 
passed through the stages of haphazard 
growth and today is a science almost 
as exact as chemistry or mathematics, 
for instance. The costly success or fail- 
ure trial and error days are past. Now- 
adays any successful executive knows 
the basic formulas for the operation of 
his business and industry. General ad- 
herence to them brings success; disre- 
gard of them, costly failure. 

Following are a few basic rules for 
use in building and holding together a 
modern business enterprise: 


(1) Honesty 
(2) Frankness with customers and 
employes alike 
) Fairness 
) Avoidance of unnecessary criti- 
cism 
(5) Full and adequate pay for serv- 
ices rendered 
(6) Generosity, but not to a fault 
(7) Thoughtfulness — do more than 
expected 
(8) No sham and pretense 


These qualities in a business must 
spring from a sincere desire to serve, 
whether you are the president or the 
office boy. Mere “lip service” to these 
rules will fool no one! 

For a harmonious and effective or- 
ganization, a high morale from top to 
bottom is essential. On this we are all 
agreed; but in achieving it, methods 
differ. It is known that if one is to be 
fair with his employes, they must be 
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By JOHN S. ALLEN 
President 


Northwest Telephone Co. 
Tomah, Wis. 


paid adequately; as personal an interest 
in their own problems and successes as 
in those of the company’s must be 
taken, and complete confidence in their 
ability to do their jobs must be shown. 
They will respond with equal interest 
in their work and show an earnest de- 
sire to do their best. A-successful busi- 
ness is bound to result. 

The attitude of employes of a public 
utility toward the company’s patrons 
reflects the company’s attitude toward 
its employes. No high-powered public 
relations program can color this fact. 
Employes mirror a company’s policy of 
goodwill. An alert employe, anxious to 
please and serve the company’s custo- 


mer to the best of his ability, does so 
because this is what his company in- 
spires. On the other hand, an attitude 
of discontent, a “what do I care” point 
of view and indifference towards cus- 
tomers, is a direct reaction to manage- 
ment relations with employes. Good re- 
lations with the public are the logical 
outgrowth of good relations with em- 
ployes. 

Lack of sincerity in employe relations 
will be just as apparent as lack of this 
quality in dealing with the public. To 
be effective as a business policy, any 
company in its employe work must be 
genuine in its interest. Employes can- 
not be fooled with superficiality, sham 





The author, John S. Allen, who 
has had a long and successful tele- 
phone management career, is 
president of the Northwest Tele- 
phone Co., Tomah, Wis., the Mil- 
ton & Milton Junction Telephone 
Co., Milton Junction, Wis., and the 
Boscobel (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
These companies have 22 ex- 
changes, serving 10,560 stations. 

Mr. Allen was born in Lake 
Geneva, Wis., and received his 
the Lake Geneva 
High School, the Normal School 
at White Water, Wis., and at the 
Follow- 
ing graduation from the univer- 
sity, he was engaged in the build- 


education in 


University of Wisconsin. 


ing, Operating and management 
of electric power and light prop- 
erties, and for a number of years 
was an independent consulting 
engineer in the power field. Later, 
he served as a member of the 
Wisconsin Public 
mission. 

In 1925 Mr. Allen organized 
the Northwest Telephone Co. and 
allied operating companies. Dur- 
ing his association with the tele- 


Service Com- 








been 


active in national and state asso- 


industry, he has 


phone 


ciation activities. 

In addition to his telephone in- 
dustry connections, Mr. Allen is 
a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Madison (Wis.) 
Bus Co. and is active in Boy 
Scout and YMCA work. 
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and pretense any more than a com- 
pany’s customers, and any attempt in 
this direction is poor business. 

While we may endorse the principle 
of collective bargaining, it is no substi- 
tute for square employe relations. Most 
friction between employers and em- 
ployes, whether or not organized, can be 
avoided by a fair management policy 
of “full compensation for services ren- 
dered.” Any other policy defeats itself. 

Another important factor in building 
successful employe relations is confi- 
dence in their abilities. Care should be 
taken in selecting the personnel for 
each particular job, but once certain 
responsibilities have been delegated to 
an employe, he should have your full- 
hearted confidence. It is well to en- 
courage initiative and resourcefulness. 
Too many managers make the mistake 
of trying to tell an employe how to do 
each particular job. Outline the task 
to be performed and then leave the em- 
ploye to his own resources. The results 
will speak for themselves. 

The same underlying principles out- 
lined above for building happy and suc- 
cessful employer-employe relationships 
are equally essential to satisfactory 
business-customer relationships. The 
public wants to be fair and will be fair 
if your company is fair with it. Never 
give a customer the impression you are 
holding something back or not render- 
ing complete service. The public ex- 
pects you to earn a fair profit on your 
investment. The attacks on business 
and resentment toward business enter- 
prises by the public too often are born 
of the idea that a firm “isn’t on the 
level.” 

If a firm is giving good service at a 
fair price, it has nothing to fear from 
the public or public regulation. We all 
know that a satisfied customer is the 
best advertisement any business can 
have, and a dissatisfied one, the great- 
est liability. If you are doing a good 
job—and most enterprises today are 
striving conscientiously to do just that 

don’t be modest about it, tell the pub- 
lic. For too long, business has been 
hiding its light under the proverbial 
bushel basket. A factual and fair pres- 
entation of business’ problems and 
achievements should be an _ essential 
rule in the conduct of any business 
enterprise. Such a farsighted, broad- 
ranged public relations program can do 
much to wipe out unfavorable impres- 
sions created by demagogic politicians 
and shouting crackpots. This is one 
phase of successful management that 
has too long been neglected. More and 
more executives are awakening to this 
fact and setting out to remedy the 
situation. 

More than in any other field of en- 
deavor, the publie utilities of America 
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...because he used Amertel 





This typical American expression of 
finality describes exactly how tele- 
phone men feel when they string 
Amertel wire. They know that sound 
engineering and lasting construction 
calls for the very qualities offered 
by Amertel galvanized iron or steel 
wire. 


This is true regardless of weather 
and local conditions for there's an 
Amertel wire for the longest span or 
the shortest span for the heavy 
loading zone and the light loading zone. 


And, right now this extra strength 
and quality that’s in every inch of 
every type of Amertel is more impor- 
tant than ever. It helps do away with 
repairs, replacements and service calls. 
The job is done—"once and for all” — 
when you use Amertel. 
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justly can be proud of their record of 
service to the public. The public utili- 
ties of this nation, on the whole, are 
efficient; provide service at a low cost; 
are anxious to serve satisfactorily, and 
have a grand record of progress. The 
corporate utility organization is the 
most nearly perfect form of business I 
know. The vast majority of utilities is 
honest and law abiding and really has 
welcomed sensible, reasonable govern- 
ment regulation. Public utilities hold a 
“trusteeship” from the public and are 
fulfilling their obligation to the utmost 
of their abilities. With such a splendid 
record, we should not be hesitant to 
tell the public about it. By continuously 
pursuing a policy of sincerity and hon- 
esty with employes and patrons alike, 
nothing should be feared, either from 
within or without a company. 
(To Be Continued) 
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Dr. David M. Friday, 
Economist, Dies 

Dr. David M. Friday, consulting 
economist, well-known in the Independ- 
ent telephone industry as a result of 
his many addresses before annual con- 
ventions of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association in for- 
mer years, died March 16 in his home 
in Washington, D. C. 

During World War I, when the fed- 
eral government operated communica- 
tions systems, Doctor Friday was 
economic advisor to Postmaster General 
Burleson. 

Born in Coloma, Mich., Dr. Friday 
studied at Benton Harbor (Mich.) Col- 
lege from 1893 to 1895 and received an 
A.B. degree from the University of 
Michigan in 1908, when he became an 
instructor in economics at the univer- 
sity. He was professor of economics 
there from 1912 to 1916 and secretary 
of courses in commerce from 1913 to 
1916. 

He joined the faculty of New York 
University in 1916 as professor of eco- 
nomics, heading the department from 
1917 to 1919. He was professor of 
political economy at the University of 
Michigan from 1919 to 1921. 

He served as president of Michigan 
Agricultural College from 1921 to 1923, 
and was professor of political economy 
at the New School for Social Research 
from 1923 to 1925. Since 1925 he had 
been a research and consulting econo- 
mist. 


Doctor Friday was statistician for 
the Michigan Commission of Inquiry 
into Taxation in 1911, valuation ex- 
pert for the Michigan Railroad Com- 
mission in 1915, statistical adviser to 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1918, when he drafted the war- 


time luxury taxes, and to the United 
State Telephone & Telegraph Admin- 
istration in 1919. 

He was a director of the Overseas 
Securities Co., former chairman of the 
board of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research and former president 
of the Michigan State Tax Association. 
He had been director of research of 
the National Transportation Institute, 
and economist of the Committee of 
Public Utility Executives. 

Doctor Friday was a member of the 
American Economic Association, the 
National Tax Association, the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political & Social Sci- 
ence, the Royal Economics Society and 
the Banker’s Club of America. 

In 1930 he debated with Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, former president of the 
Reichsbank, on Germany’s ability to 
continue the schedule of reparation 
payments. Doctor Friday insisted that 
maintenance of the payment schedule 
by Germany was “economically pos- 
sible.” 

He was the author of Problems in 
(1915), Reading in Eco- 
nomics (1916), and Profits, Wages and 
Prices (1920). 


Accounting 
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Southern New England Company 
Appoints Directory Manager 

G. Harold Pimm, 
commercial manager, 
England Telephone Co., was appointed 
directory manager for Connecticut 
with headquarters at New Haven, 
effective April 2. His former post is 
being filled by Andrew G. Brown, gen- 
eral commercial supervisor, New 
Haven. 


eastern division 
Southern New 


Other appointments were announced 
as follows: Arthur A. Goodyear, New 
Haven, general commercial personnel 
supervisor; Gerald H. Woolson, New 
Milford, general service manager; 
Roger W. Hartt, Bridgeport, general 
commercial supervisor; Maurice F. 
Goodrich, New Haven-Bridgeport, dis- 
trict commercial manager and Bryce H. 
Jose, New Haven, commercial training 
supervisor. 
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A. J. Falk Quits WPB; 
Joins Dictograph 

Alexander J. Falk, deputy chief of 
the telephone section of the Communi- 
cations Division of the War Production 
Board and formerly principal commu- 
nications specialist of that division, 
resigned recently to accept a position 
with Dictograph Products, Inc., as a 
specialist in inter-communicating equip- 
ment and is to be located in Washing- 
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“ ig FOR FASTER, SURER SPLICING — Nicopress 
0 


sleeves and No. 51 splicing tool save time, reduce 

expense, and produce strong, tight, moisture-proof 

joints. One man can splice the wire — on the ground 

or on the poles. Each splice develops the full rated 
—__.._ strength of the conductor. 


10n ton as representative for the Army and 
hat Navy. 

ule Mr. Falk joined the Western Electric 
05~ Co. as a junior engineer in 1919 and 
later was placed in charge of a central 









7 office equipment division. He remained 
'cO- with the company for 14 years. 
und For six years prior to his joining PLIERS FOR ALL PURPOSES — Linemen favor Klein’s 
the War Production Board in 1942, Mr. pliers because of their firm grip, handy shape, powerful 
Falk was employed as senior examiner leverage, and keen cutting knives. GRAYBAR offers all 
in the tax department of New Jersey. types: long-nose, chain-nose, curved-nose, duck-bill, 
Also, he formerly was chairman of a sleeve, cord-tip-closing, side-cutting, oblique-cutting, and 
iny New Jersey Board of Assessment Com- end-cutting. 
missioners. 
ion Mr. Falk served in France during 
lew World War I and while in New Jersey CLIMBERS THAT COMBINE COMFORT WITH SAFETY 
ted was a county commander of the Vet- — Klein’s No. 1939 linemen’s climbers weigh only 21/2 pounds 
om erans of Foreign Wars. per pair — less than ordinary styles. Yet they are amply 
wa VV strong, and every one has been tested. GRAYBAR also supplies 
th Walker's Books on Aid to Plant Klein’s climber straps, ankle straps, climber pads, and 
low Engi Now on Sale oF quest. 
lew gineer No 
Dr. Harry C. Walker, whose earlier 
cod publications were planned to assist 
low foremen and supervisors in performing SUPERSTRONG SAFETY STRAPS — “Klein- 
nel their duties on the basis of sound busi- | Kord” safety straps provide utmost protection. 
lew ness principles, now turns to the aid of | gach of six plies of specially woven, long-staple 
rer ; the plant engineer in a two-volume | cotton yarn is laid in rubber and vulcanized. 
eral presentation which he calls: The Anal- | snaps and buckles are galvanized, drop-forged 
F. ysis and Presentation of Engineering steel, individually tested to withstand a 1500- 
dis- Problems. pound pull. 
HL In the first booklet in the pair of 
ing paper-bound texts, Vol. I, Principles, 


the author applies the principles and 
practices of scientific problem-solving 
to the problems of engineering, and, in 
very readable fashion, shows how the 
engineer may maintain a logical, criti- 
cal attitude in spite of emotional bias. 





f of In Vol. II, The Mechanics of Presen- 

uni- tation, the engineer is assisted in the 

tion developing of a particular style of com- 

ymu- position and the choosing of diction 

sion, especially appropriate to the exposition — 
ition of the problems in his profession. 

is a These books may be_ purchased 

uip- through TELEPHONY for ‘$2.50 per set, 

ing- or $1.50 per single volume. IN OVER 80 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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General Ingles Testifies on 
International Communications 
The Army disagreed March 27 with 
the Navy’s plan for a mandatory con- 
solidation of all United States over- 
seas communications, recommending in- 
stead voluntary merger which might 
involve only some of the private com- 
munications companies. The Army 
presented its views at a Senate sub- 
committee hearing on postwar overseas 
communications plans and policies. 


Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army, told the 
committee the Army feels that “some 
consolidation” of the _ international 
communications enterprises of the 
United States is desirable. He said, 
however, that the War Department 
“does not feel competent” to suggest 
the form which such a merger should 
take, nor to propose a design for an 
international system. 

General Ingles’ brief recommenda- 
tions were in contrast to the detailed 
Navy plan presented to the subcom- 
mittee recently. Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal proposed complete and man- 
datory merger of 13 radio, cable, tele- 
graph and press wireless companies 
into a privately-owned, government- 
supervised corporation created by Con- 


gress. (TELEPHONY, March 24, page 
20.) 
General Ingles testified the War 


Department believes the form of unifi- 
cation should be determined “by those 
who would be responsible for the finan- 
cial soundness of the organization and 
those familiar with the demands of the 
public and commerce for international 
communications.” 

Asserting that the “world’s greatest” 
international communications system is 
operated by the Army, the Chief Signal 
Officer said that the most outstanding 
contribution which the Army could 
make to American overseas communi- 
cations would be to turn over consider- 
able quantities of equipment to com- 
mercial companies. 

In reply to a question by Senator 
Wheeler (D., Mont.), subcommittee 
chairman, General Ingles estimated that 
during the war the Army has invested 
$162,000,000 in communications equip- 
ment, which he said would have a com- 
mercial market value of at least half 
that figure. He said the equipment is 
of the latest design and will not be 
obsolete by the end of the war. 

Answering questions from Senator 
White (R., Me.), General Ingles said 
90 per cent of the Army equipment 
is overseas, but could be moved if 
necessary. He estimated that about 
half of this equipment could be used 
commercially where it is now located. 

General Ingles repeated that while 
the Army has no specific plan, some 


sort of voluntary consolidation would 
be advantageous and should be encour- 
aged. He said a partial merger would 
be feasible, but added that the Army 
did not wish to go on record as to the 
character or extent of government con- 
trol. 

Senator McFarland (D., Ariz.) sug- 
gested that if international systems are 
to be merged, the government should 
first consolidate the domestic communi- 
cations system of its own departments 
to eliminate parallel use of leased wire 
facilities. 

Senator McFarland then asked Gen- 
eral Ingles if it is not true that the 
commercial communications systems 
overseas are inadequate to meet Army 
needs. He replied that this was true 
at the start of the war, but that it was 
the commercial companies which helped 
the Army establish its farflung com- 
munications. 


Vv 


WPB Asks Industry to Keep 
Steel Orders to a Minimum 

The Communications Division of the 
War Production Board on March 28 
issued an administrative letter, signed 
by Leighton H. Peebles, division di- 
rector, urging telephone companies to 
reduce to their fullest extent second 
quarter orders for steel placed under 
authority of Utilities Orders U-3 or 
U-4. 

Following is the full text of the ad- 
ministrative letter: 


“Substantially increased military re- 
quirements for steel in the second 
quarter of this year have reduced the 
amount available for non-military use 
below quantities previously available. 
This is reflected in increasingly tight 
mill schedules, and has made necessary 
lower allotments for civilian production 
and the placing of emergency restric- 
tions on many users covering their 
purchases during the second quarter 
for maintenance, repair, operating sup- 
plies and minor plant additions. 

“While no formal restrictions have 
been placed on MRO purchases by op- 
erating communications companies, you 
are urged to defer or reduce to the 
fullest extent second quarter orders for 
steel placed under authority of Utili- 
ties Orders U-3 or U-4. Orders for steel 
wire and strand in particular should be 
deferred to third quarter delivery 
whenever this can be done without seri- 
ous interference with service. 

“Furthermore, in view of the present 
critical steel situation, you are urged 
to defer deliveries of steel for plant 
additions authorized on Form WPB- 
2774 wherever this can be done without 
jeopardizing the completion of urgent 
projects on schedule.” 
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Corner 


(Concluded from page 24) 





Chief operators, supervisors, and op- 
erators, handling the vast volume of 
wartime traffic, should be proud of 
their positions in the present era of the 
telephone industry —the most impor- 
tant one in the history of telephony. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) Is it correct for an operator to 
challenge filings before answering on 
a circuit? 

(2) How should information calls be 
passed to the distant operator? 

(3) Could failure to pass informa- 
tion calls to the distant operator in the 
prescribed manner result in a false NF 
report? 

(4) When a calling party asks you 
to call him on the time and charge, you 
encircle “T&C.” When you quote the 
time and charge, do you encircle the 
charge? If not, how do you know 
charges have been given? 

(5) Should the circuit be held on a 
BY report, alternate route of a direct 
circuit? 

The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 38. 


Vv 


Telephone Owner Drafted; 
Service Stops 

Roscoe Patterson, owner of the Wick- 
liffe (Ky.) Telephone Co., said March 
31 that service was to be discontinued 
April 4 “after 7:30 a.m.” when he was 
to leave for Army induction. 

Mr. Patterson said his draft board 
had refused to reopen his case after 
he had asked for deferment to operate 
the exchange and that he was unable to 
find a buyer for the privately-owned 
company. 

The company serves approximately 
190 telephones in and around Wickliffe 
and has six tributaries — Barlow, 
Blandville, Cunningham, Burkley, 
Bardwell and Columbus, Ky. 


Vv 


On Leave in America 

CoL. WILLIAM C. HENRY, attached to 
GEN. D. W. EISENHOWER’S staff as di- 
rector of military telegraph lines, re- 
cently was on a two weeks’ leave in 


America on business in connection with | 


his duties as general manager and sec- 
retary of the Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co., Bellevue, 
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“AMERICAN’’ Telephone 
Rural Maintenance Body 
Model 4551 Length 70" 


Model 4804 — American Body 
with Standardized General Utility Compartments. 


Preferred Equipment By Communication Companies 
for Line Construction Maintenance and Installation 


Some of the many reasons why “American” Bodies and Equip- 
ment meet most completely and economically the actual working 
conditions of the communication companies, proving real time 
and money savers, are: Correct Design . . . Superior Quality 
Construction . . . Strength . . . Endurance . . . Comfort . . . Conven- 
ience .. . Safety ... Low Operating Costs, and Fine Appearance. 


in most situations there's an “American” Standard Body that will 
meet all demands but at times conditions arise that call for special 
design and construction. In these cases American Engineers 
through wide experience are able to design bodies and equip- 
ment exactly fitted to your special requirements. The American” 
line includes: Line Construction Bodies . . . Telephone Installation 
and Maintenance Bodies . . . Cable Splicers and Pole Trailers 
_.. Pole Derricks . . . Winches . . . Reels . . . Power Take-Offs 


and various other associated equipment. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES EQUIPMENT FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 





AT&T ANNOUNCES SITES 


FOR RADIO RELAY STATIONS 


this can be done on the new coaxial 
cable systems already has been de- 
veloped by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. (TELEPHONY, October 21, 
113.) 

Sites for the relay stations, about 
30 miles apart, were chosen for their 
elevation. This not only takes into ac- 


page 





HE American Telephone & Tele- 
p pon Co. moved ahead on its trial 
of microwave radio transmission on tee 
March 20 by filing application with the ' 
Federal Communications Commission 
for authority to construct seven relay 
stations between the terminals of the “# 
New York, N. Y.,-Boston, Mass., radio / 
relay project. FCC approval on the f 
two terminals was granted last year. ~*~ “con. 

Purpose of the trial is to determine 
in practical operation the relative effi- 2g oe 
ciency and economy of radio relay for a 
transmission of long distance telephone iapiaaies — 
messages and of sound and television a — 
programs, compared with transmission ) - 





Ki 
over the familiar wires and cables and _ | .stsin i eta 
° fLev 1240'9) \. b Cond 
the recently developed coaxial cable. = 
Bell System scientists view radio re- w | . 
© ace ¢ ic} « : « aini o\* ces 
lay as a promising means of attaining pes. | 2} lini 
very broad bands of transmission which M{ji2 2\/ 
. ° ha 
can be carved up into different chan- , 
nels for telephone and telegraph mes- . 
sages and for sound broadcast and tele- (a 
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NEW YORK - BOSTON RADIO RELAY SYSTEM 
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From the complete line of Oliver Pole Line Material 











Oliver Pole Line Brackets are made from a good grade 
of steel, hot galvanized. Provided in a variety of sizes 
and types to suit the practice and requirements of the 
leading telephone, telegraph and railroad companies. 

For complete details of Oliver Brackets and other 
Pole Line Materials, see Catalog No. 43. 


Makers of Pole Line Materials since 1894 
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count the fact that microwaves do not 
travel much farther than the horizon, 
but also puts the transmitting and re- 
ceiving antennas well above interven- 
ing obstructions so that the waves can 
be beamed from hill to hill. 

The intermediate stations will be 
built on the following sites, reading 
from left (New York) to right (Bos- 
ton) on the map: 


Jackie Jones Mountain, 35 miles 
up the Hudson River from the New 
York terminal in lower Manhattan. 
The mountain, west of the river, is in 
Haverstraw Township, five miles west 
of Stony Point, N. Y. 

Birch Hill, Patterson Township, five 
miles southeast of Pawling, N. Y. 

Spindle Hill, Wolcott Township, four 
miles southwest of Bristol, Conn. 

John Tom Hill, seven miles east of 
Glastonbury, Conn. 

Bald Hill, Stafford Township, three 
miles east of Staffordville, Conn. 


Asnebumskit Mountain, Paxton 
Township, five miles northwest of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Bear Hill, one mile northwest of 


Waltham, Mass., and 11 miles west of 
Boston. 


The New York terminal will be atop 
the AT&T company’s Long Lines 
Building, while the Boston station will 
be on the Bowdoin Square Building of 
the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 





Buildings to house transmitting and 
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receiving apparatus will be erected at 
the seven relay points. At each station, 
highly directive antenna systems will 
pick up and amplify the radio waves 
and beam them on a direct line-of- 
sight path to the next station. 

Field work on the project this year 
is expected to include building road- 
ways up the hillsides to the relay sta- 
tions, and preparing for connections 
with power and telephone lines. 

[The New York-Boston experiments 
are planned in three parts of the radio 
frequency spectrum—near 2,000, 4,000 
and 12,000 megacycles. Eight channel 
assignments, each 20 megacycles wide, 
are being requested from the FCC in 
each of these parts of the spectrum. 
It is planned to use the eight channels 
to provide two simultaneous transmis- 
sions in each direction, with different 
frequencies in adjacent relay sections. 

If the experimental facilities prove 
as satisfactory as the radio engineers 
expect, and if this method of transmis- 
sion is found to be economically fea- 
sible, apparatus will be standardized 
in order that the Bell System may be 
prepared to install similar systems on 
other routes throughout the country as 
the need develops. The same set of 
frequencies can be used over and over 
at alternate relay stations on these sys- 
tems. In cases where two or more sys- 
tems radiate from one terminal or 
where branch circuits connect with the 
backbone network, additional frequency 
assignments may be necessary. 

The probable later addition of spur 
connections to nearby cities and towns 
points to a spreading out of radio relay 
channels in all directions from a back- 
bone network. It is entirely possible 
that the radio relay systems eventually 
will be connected with the Bell Sys- 
tem’s coaxial cable network for nation- 
wide telephone service and for sound 
and television program transmission. 

The New York-Boston route was se- 
lected for the experimental trial of mi- 
crowave radio relay because of its 
nearness to the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories in New York and because of the 
continuing need for additional facili- 
ties between these two cities. Also, 
with coaxial cable already in place be- 
tween New York and Washington, 
completion of the radio relay system 
would provide very broad band trans- 
mission facilities all the way from Bos- 
ton to Washington. 

It is expected that at the completion 
of the experiments, the facilities will be 
available for commercial use. At that 
time, applications will be filed with the 
FCC for commercial licenses. 


The radio research and development 
personnel of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories is now engaged almost entirely 
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in war work. The New York-Boston 
project will be carried forward as rap- 
idly as personnel may be released from 
this work. 
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E. B. Overshiner Says He Was 
First to Use Word, Radio 

E. B. Overshiner, a pioneer Inde- 
pendent telephone man, recently as- 
serted that he is entitled to the credit 
of being the first to use the word, 
radio, which is now so commonplace. 
It was in 1909, when the Swedish- 







N THE early days of Industry, fine workman- 
ship was encouraged by trade “Guilds.” 
Craftsmanship reached high levels, spurred by 
the worker's desire to live up to the standards 
of his Guild shield or emblem. Later, craftsmen 
originated their own symbols or “Quality 
Marks” as a pledge of reliable merchandise. 


American Telephone Co., Chicago, of 
which Mr. Overshiner was president, 
carried a series of page advertisements 
in TELEPHONY which described its ad- 
justable flexible telephone arm as the 
“radio ideal telephone holder.” 

Reference to the June 19, 1909, TE- 
LEPHONY file substantiates Mr. Over- 
shiner’s claim. 

A few weeks ago, an article in a 
popular weekly dealing with radio 


terms argued a more modern use of 
the word. Mr. Overshiner, who is now 
connected with the engineering staff of 
Motiograph, Chicago, says several vari- 
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Conspicuous today in the small tools field is 


the famous Vacuum Grip Trade Mark—just as 
truly a symbol of Quality as those old Guild 


shields. 


For more than a quarter of a century we 
have maintained the high standards repre- 
sented by this trade mark. Stamped on a pair 
of pliers it stands for material of the finest 
quality, linked with precision construction — 
our pledge of top performance and long life. 
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SEYMOUR 


Seymoue Smitx 
TELEPHONE PRUNERS 


CUT FASTER, COVER MORE 
GROUND+.keen “Center-Cut” blade slices 
between two strong side supports. Branch is 
firmly gripped, quickly cut. Ask for prices. 

SMITH & SON, Inc. 


609 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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Available for Pole Marking 











Premax Metal Letters and Figures, as 
well as stamped and embossed metal 
Pole Markers are available to utilities 
for identification. Premax Markers are 
better than stenciling because they 
outlast the pale. 


| due, 


ations of the word wireless were used 
in the early days of radio development, 
but that his choice of radio was the 
first to be generally employed. He has 
sent a photostat copy of page 17 of 
the 1909 TELEPHONY to Radio Craft, a 
New York journal of the radio indus- 
try, whose editor, Hugo Gernsback, has 
agreed to bestow credit where it is 
namely, on Ellsworth B. Over- 
shiner who was one of the important 
factors in the Independent telephone 


| industry 50 years ago. 
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H. Forster, Western Electric's 
Advertising Manager, Dies 

Herbert W. Forster, 47, advertising 
manager of Western Electric Co., New 
York, N. Y., died suddenly March 30 
at the Roosevelt Hospital following an 
acute heart attack. He was a resident 
of Rockville Centre, L. I. Surviving are 
his widow and two daughters. 

Born January 8, 1898, Mr. Forster 
was educated in private and public 
schools at Yonkers, N. Y., and was 
graduated from Columbia College in 
1920 with a B.S. degree. 


Shortly after his graduation from 
Columbia he joined the American 
Metal Co. in Mapimi, Mexico, as a 


| chemist, and on his return a year later 


became a reporter on the Bronx Home 
News and the old New York Evening 
Globe. He later wrote Sunday features 
for the New York Times. 

Mr. Forster began his Bell System 
career in the personnel department of 
Western Electric in 1924. He shortly 
became the editor of two of the com- 


| pany’s employe newspapers and served 


as associate editor of the Western Elec- 
tric News. 

In 1930, Mr. Forster became the com- 
pany’s press representative, and later, 
as information manager, conducted its 


| information service both to the public 
| and to employes within the business. 


Articles by him have appeared in the 
popular trade and technical press in 
this country and throughout the world, 
it is reported. He became advertising 
manager of the company in 1940. 
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Fremax Froducts 


Division Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 


4507 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. | 
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Mrs. LEMUEL H. SNYDER, who until 
three years ago took an active part in 
the operation and management of the 
Mijo Telephone Co., Spring Hill, Kan., 
died recently. 

Born in 1884 near Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Mrs. Snyder entered the employ of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. there 
as switchboard operator and later be- 
came cashier and assistant manager. 
She went to Spring Hill in 1930 where 


she worked for the Mijo company until 
1942, when she resigned because of il] 
health. 

She leaves her husband, a daughter 
and a son, Corp. Herbert Snyder, now 
serving with the United States Army 
in “India. 


L. J. PAYNE, 63, an employe of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Ful- 
ton, Mo., for more than 30 years before 
retiring several years ago, and for 
many years operator at the company’s 
repeater station at Kingdom City, died 
March 24 at the Callaway Hospital 

He is survived by two brothers and 
three sisters. 


EARL A. STEWART, 60, a telephone 
company employe for 39 years in Sher- 
idan, Kirklin and Morgantown, Ind., 
died in his home at Sheridan, Ind., 
March 26. 

Survivors include his widow, a son, 
Charles Stewart, now serving in the 
southwest Pacific; and three daughters. 


CHARLES V. BLACK, 53, an employe 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephon« 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., died March 27 
after suffering a heart attack while at 
work. 

Mr. Black was wounded in France in 
World War I and was a member of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Surviving 
are his widow, a stepdaughter, a sister 
and a brother. 


FRANK DAVID ROBERTSON, 66, forme 
manager of the Southeast Nebraska 
Telephone Co., Rulo, died March 27. He 
is survived by three sisters. 


vv 


Eight Troup, Tex., Pupils 
Experience First Telephone Call 

Mrs. V. H. Higgins, teacher of the 
fourth grade in Troup, Tex., discovered 
that 12 of the students in her class- 
room never had talked on a telephone, 
so on March 12 she held a telephone 
party at which the youngsters were 
given the opportunity of this new ex- 
perience. 

Four of the pupils, however, “backed 
out.” They didn’t want to talk over 
the telephone; one lad said he was 
afraid it would bite him. 

The students talked to one of thei! 
classmates who had been dispatched 
to his home earlier so he could con- 
verse with the experimenters. 
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What Does 
Noise Cost? 


(Concluded from page 17) 





experience by exchanges with acousti- 
cal absorption where the reports of suc- 
cess are consistently good, but they fail 
to report the betterments as a percent- 
age improvement in the operation under 
the noisy condition. It is hoped that 
some pioneer who has such data will 
publish it or, if it is not available, that 
some telephone engineer will make the 
necessary tests so the savings, which 
seem quite possible in many exchange 
rooms, can be calculated as tangible 
facts and utilized by the industry. 

It should be remembered that the 
benefits which are less tangible profit- 
wise, reported by the telephone industry 
as well as by general business, indi- 
cate less absenteeism, reduced person- 
nel turnover, more contented, more 
even-tempered and even-mannered per- 
sonnel with better morale and com- 
pany spirit. 

Acoustical materials have been avail- 
able commercially for some 30 years 
and have lost their swaddling clothes. 
They are available in ample variety in 
widely useful degrees of absorption. As 
building materials, many of them may 
be cleaned or painted without sufficient 
change in their acoustical efficiency to 
reduce their usefulness during the life 
of any building. Their appearance is 
no longer curious and their light re- 
flecting ability usually is higher than 
that required for efficient indirect light- 
ing. 

In a large telephone operation, where 
the light tan-colored paint on the 
ceiling was covered with a well-known 
sound absorbent, the telephone engineer 
discovered that the light reflection of 
77.4 per cent, provided by the acousti- 
cal material, permitted a change from 
100-watt bulbs to 60-watt, with no re- 
duction in the light intensity at the 
work levels. Another’ well-known 
acoustical material has 84 per cent light 
reflecting ability. The materials used 


for today’s sound conditioning jobs are | 


quite comparable with other building 
materials in ruggedness, durability and 
general usefulness. They are installed 
for less than half, per unit of absorp- 
tion, of what they cost 20 years ago. 
Acoustical treatment is not expensive 


and when used properly to create quiet, | 


should be a real source of revenue for 
the telephone exchange, regardless of 
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AMERICAN CONDENSER CO. 
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TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, iw 
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in electric circuits, fuses, cut- 
outs, motors, radios, appli- 
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@ Puts “FiNcER” on 
THE TROUBLE SPOT 


Indicates hot or grounded 
wire. Tells AC from DC. 
Far superior to ordinary 
clumsy test bulb. Indis- 
pensable in shop or home. 
Has PATENTED safety 
features. Vest pocket size 
with clip. Life time guar- 
antee. List $1.50 (Priority 
A7 required). Purchase 
through electrical dealers. JUTLETS 
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North Electric Names W. Walter 
Vice President 


Will H. Walter, formerly with the 


| North Electric Manufacturing Co., 


Galion, Ohio, rejoined that company the 
first of the year and recently was 
named vice president in charge of sales. 





WILL H. WALTER 


Mr. Walter formerly was associated 
with Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, 
operating one year in the field as sales- 
man, followed by six years in the main 
office. He was made assistant to the 
president in 1928 and was active in the 
operations of the Associated Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Chicago, and its sub- 
sidiary companies. He was president 
of the Monarch Trading Co. and an 
officer and director of numerous other 
companies of this group. He dealt with 


| activities having to do with the tele- 


phone business on an_ international 


basis. 


In 1940, Mr. Walter became associ- 


ated with the North Electric company 





Answers to Traffic Questions 
on Page 33 

(1) This action should not be 
taken. 

(2) Calls should be passed to 
the distant information operator 
by giving the name of the calling 
place, the name of the called 
place, the address name, and 


street address, if given. Say, for 
example, “Jacksonville, calling 
Bloomington, J. B. Hill, 804 S. 


Morris Ave.” 

(3) It could; and frequently 
results in a serious service criti- 
cism. 

(4) The amount of the charge 
should be encircled when quoted. 

(5) No. 











and for three years directed the opera- 
tions of that company in so far as they 
were related to United States govern- 
mental agencies. After a year’s ab- 
sence, he returned to the North Electric 
company the early part of 1945. 

During World War I, Mr. Walter 
entered the U. S. Marine Corps as a 
second lieutenant, leaving service as a 
captain. He is now a major in the 
U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. 
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Names H. F. Timmins, Kellogg 
Engineer, Representative 

H. F. Timmins of the engineering 
department, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Chicago, has been named 
technical representative for the Army 
air forces through 
completed with the 


arrangements just 
War Department. 

The duties of technical representa- 
tive are to report on various specified 
equipment while in actual combat op- 
eration. Also, the work involves giving 
assistance in the maintenance, installa- 
tion and operation of the technical 
equipment. The representative 
an officer’s uniform, minus the insignia. 


wears 


During this assignment, Mr. Tim- 


mins will observe the Army Air Force 
communication equipment, especially 
that of Kellogg manufacture, and 
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Chance Steel Expanding Anchors are 
built to take punishment. They with- 
stand rough treatment in shipping, 
handling, and installing. The ex- 

panding arms will not break or 

come loose. This is important, but 

more important is the fact that 
Chance Steel Expanding anchors 
are designed for balanced loads. 
The blades expand in opposite 
directions equalizing strain. 
They are thin enough to cut 
quickly into the soil. The de- 
structible nut retainer makes 
it possible to retrieve the 
rod or drive it down. 
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H. F. TIMMINS 


make reports directly to the War De- 
partment. 

This marks the second instance 
where an engineer of the Kellogg com- 


pany has been assigned to this field 
work. D. H. Erickson, another Kellogg 
engineer, has been serving the U. S. 


Signal Corps in this same capacity for 
a number of months. 
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Wiremold Redesigns 
Adapter Fitting 

The Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn., 
recently announced the redesigning of 
the No. 1517AT Adapter Fitting which 
is used where overflow installations of 
No. 1500 Pancake Wiremold intercon- 
nect with No. 200, No. 500 or No. 700 
Wiremold Surface Metal 
stalled on the wall. 


taceway in- 








Ears are now provided for fasten- 
ing the fitting to the wall, rather than 
to the floor as in the previous design, 
making installation easier, because it 
is not necessary to drill and plug con- 
crete or composition floors for screw 
fastenings. Ample room for handling 
the screwdriver prevents’ skinned 
knuckles, and aids in securing a snug 


fit at the junction between floor and 
baseboard. 
APRIL 7, 1945 


Reed Succeeds Eidam as 
Stromberg Chief Engineer 

Dr. H. R. Reed has been appointed 
chief telephone engineer of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Co., Rochester, N. Y., it 
was announced recently by Frederic C. 
Young, vice president in charge of en- 
gineering and research. 

At the same time, Mr. Young an- 
nounced that Edward G. Eidam, for- 
mer chief telephone engineer, has been 
made consulting engineer for the tele- 
phone engineering department. Mr. 
Eidam, with a total of more than 40 
years of service with the firm, expects 
to retire at the end of this year, ac- 


cording to Mr. Young. A native of 
Blue Island, Ill, Mr. Eidam joined 
Stromberg-Carlson soon after his grad- 
uation from the University of Illinois 
in 1904. 

Doctor Reed, who succeeds him, 
joined Stromberg-Carlson as an engi- 
neer on the staff of Mr. Young last 
year, after three years, from 1941 to 
1944, in a professorship of electrical 
engineering at the University of lowa. 

A native of Minneapolis, Minn., he 
attended the University of Minnesota, 
South Dakota State College and the 
University of Iowa. Doctor Reed’s early 
working experiences included periods 
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Call ae yw 


start: 
henge ing, 


MAN to help P and produc =| apatt 
tion of medic: as and ointments: | For 
no i cxoerienss neseese 
e background in chemistry: | 

to nn pet wk.; uniforms furnished; 
essential industry. George A. Breon & Co., 


| MANAGER, Wanted—100-room lesding ho- 
Sel_in near-by city of 15.000 popul 








plant: we will train B | for 
Ost - er. wore. se Borden's k & 
Team . illha) 

saunas operators. | #0 amenttal indust try. 


eda y. to operate tur-| MEN who are exempt pt from 
ment with lar, 


N—White or ostered, x > clean factory 


; prefer| Broadway. 
‘METAL Men—We need 3 metal men at 

__once; good wages. | BE. 3395. 
MILKER—Married or single: 
furnished. 
ation; | UNAS. 


— Way or night work in our mill nAnee Man- 
rmanent| mus 

Ics wiectric Appl 

We are|pendence an¢ 

ILR 

° brakemen 

- tricians and 


sta. cler) 
50. Union 8 


m road, 














betw. 





“fefreshments f 
Apply at once, Con- 
maice, Auditoriu 






gh : hour == Ki Koo pay: a do get 
unless dependable. y 
Sih floor, Brand & . Urits. rit] 









- pg) ay 
everything Grand. Toth. 


8 chine. ‘it 
Ur toe BPringdale | STOCK clerl 
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Hickman 











DR. H. R. REED 


spent with the Electrical Machinery 
Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and the Westinghouse Electrical Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
was an instructor in electrical engi- 
neering at South Dakota State College 
for a brief period and was later named 
to an associate professorship in the 
same subject at the Michigan College 
of Mining & Technology. 





dependable - 


Gedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
7 . 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
— gay Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.—Creosot Southern Pine. 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 
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EDWARD G. EIDAM 


In 1930, Doctor Reed served as an 
engineer with the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, and in 1939 served in a 
similar capacity with the National Park 
Service of the U. S. Department of In- 
terior. He is the author of numerous 
texts on electrical engineering. 


Vv 


P. Wall Company Moves 

The P. Wall Manufacturing Supply 
Co., manufacturers of blow torches 
and furnaces, located in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the last 80 years, has sold its 
factory buildings there and moved to 
its newly-purchased buildings in Grove 
City, Pa., where extensive remodeling 
has been done, according to an an- 
nouncement of March 10 by the com- 
pany’s vice president and general man- 
ager, J. R. Hollingsworth. 





BUY WAR BONDS 














BARTLETT No. 1-WE 
Combination Pruner & Saw 
AVAILABLE 
ON PRIORITIES. 
Two complete tools 
Natl t section 
73 in. . . . EASILY 
CARRIED IN SMALL 
CAR OR MOTOR- 

CYCLE. 


72 in. Section 
Total Weight & Ibs. 
combination can 
be quickly and easily 
assembled to make 
either of these two tools: 
| Heavy Duty 
Tree Trim- 
mer (1%” bar oe 
144 ft. 
| Fast-cutting 
Pole Saw 144, ft. 
If other lengths are 
required, specify extra 
sections 4 or 8 ft. long. 
to make the necessary 
length. 
Write for free catalog today. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO., 3051 E. Grand Bivd. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 











No. |-WE Pruner Head Section 
No. 44-WE Saw Head Section 
Intermediate Extra Section 


Bottom Extra Section 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Iinc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: 

0 mn: . 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, ill. 


Savan 6 
Annapetie. — ni 








THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


COMPANY 
INVESTIGATIONS © VALUATIONS 


REPORTS 
CHICAGO e@ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON e@ And Other Principal Cities 


TELEPHONE L= 


ee OLRECTORY te 
ADVERTISING 


L.M.BERRY £ CO. 
ate Jelaphone 40+ 


TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
TELEPHONE BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 




















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation ® Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber = 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and taboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: New York and St. Louis. 


inspectors conveniently located for prompt service. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 











TELEPHONY 








